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— such as those of the " idea of obligation," of " freedom," and of the " virtues" — 
are discussed in turn, — always in the same tone of assurance, with the same sug- 
gestiveness, clearness, and condensation of language. 

The present reviewer's strongest objection to the book, from a theoretical 
point of vieWj relates to the untroubled optimism of the author's mood in pres- 
ence of all the harder problems of ethics. In the teacher of youth this optimism 
must be a most acceptable trait. The mature reader, who has followed the fore- 
going very imperfect sketch with any acquaintance with the literature of contro- 
versy, must, however, have wondered a little how so much could be made sure 
in so brief a space as our author's pages cover. The wonder remains in the 
present reviewer's mind also. Hegel himself said (Phanomenologie des Geistes, 
p. 15) " The divine life and the divine insight may indeed be called a play of 
love with itself," and he added that there was little in such an idea "wenn der 
Ernst, der Schmerz, die Geduld, und die Arbeit des Negativen darin fehlt." 
Now, in Professor Dewey's moral world, and in his vigorous account of it, there 
is indeed more than the mere " play of love with itself." The divine life, whose 
human aspect he here depicts, while it develops each self in a social environ- 
ment, while it apparently gives everybody a chance for fulfilment, and ordains 
the moral world so that : " In the realization of individuality there is found also 
the needed realization of some community of persons of which the individual is 
a member ; and, conversely, the agent who duly satisfies the community in which 
he shares, by that same conduct- satisfies himself" (Dewey, p. 131), — still has 
room in its cheerful world for much hard work. And yet, what I miss in Professor 
Dewey's universe is the still graver aspect that Hegel bids one look for, the 
Geduld und Schmerz des Negativen, those real pangs and the terrible negations of 
the actual moral world, whose theoretical correlates are the deeper problems of 
elhics, the antinomies of self and task, of inner and outer, of ideal and fact, 
which, as I must think our author, after all, rather too gayly ignores. Were the 
world what he depicts, where would be the true problem of evil? 

The book then has precisely the office that vital and sinewy optimism always 
has. Herein lies also its limitation. 

Josiah Royce. 

Principles of Economics. By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York, 1890. Vol. I. Pp. xxviii., 754. 

" Political economy, or economics, is a study of man's actions in the ordinary 
business of life ; it inquires how he gets his income and how he uses it. Thus 
it is, on the one side, a study of wealth, and on the other, and more important side, 
a part of the study of man. For man's character has been moulded by his 
every-day work, and by the material resources which he thereby procures, more 
than by any other influence, unless it be that of his religious ideals. . . . Re- 
ligious motives are more intense than economic; but their-direct action seldom 
extends over so large a part of life. For the business by which a person earns 
his livelihood generally fills his thoughts during by far the greater part of those 
hours in which his mind is at its best ; during them his character is being formed 
by the way in which he uses his faculties in his work, by the thoughts and the 
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feelings which it suggests, and by his relations to his associates in his work, his 
employers, or his employes. 

" And very often the influence exerted on a person's character by the amount 
of his income is hardly less, if it is less, 'than that exerted by the way in which 
it is earned. It makes, indeed, little real difference to the life of a family whether 
its yearly income is one thousand pounds or five thousand pounds. [Query, 
Does not the influence of an increase of wealth become negative after a certain 
point?] But it makes a very great difference whether the income is thirty 
pounds or one hundred and fifty pounds ; with one hundred and fifty pounds the 
family has, with thirty pounds it has not, the material conditions of a complete 
life. It is true that in religion, in the family affections, and in friendship, even, 
the poor may find scope for many of those faculties which are the source of the 
highest happiness. But the conditions which surround extreme poverty [Query, 
' and extreme wealth ?] , especially in densely crowded places", tend to deaden the 
higher faculties. Those who have been called the ' residuum' of our large 
towns have little opportunity for friendship; they know nothing of the decencies 
and the quiet, and very little even of the unity, of family life, and religion sel- 
dom reaches them. No doubt their physical, mental, and moral ill-health is 
partly due to other causes than poverty, but this is the chief cause. 

" And in addition to the residuum, there are vast numbers of people both in 
town and country who are brought up with insufficient food, clothing, and house- 
room, whose education is broken off early in order that they may go to work for 
wages, who thenceforth are engaged during long hours in exhausting toil with 
imperfectly-nourished bodies, and have therefore no chance of developing their 
higher mental faculties. Their life is not necessarily unhealthy or unhappy. 
[Query, May we not say that they are unhappy if they but knew their unhappi- 
ness?] Rejoicing in their affections towards God and man, and perhaps even 
possessing some natural refinement of feeling, they may lead lives that are far 
less incomplete than those who have more material wealth. But for all that, 
their poverty is a great and almost unmixed evil to them. < Even when they are 
well their weariness often amounts to pain, while their pleasures are few ; and 
when sickness comes the suffering caused by poverty increases tenfold. And 
though a contented spirit may go far towards reconciling them to these evils, 
there are others to which it ought not to reconcile them. Overworked and 
undertaught, weary and careworn, without quiet and without leisure, they have 
no chance of making the best of their mental faculties. 

" Although then some of the evils which go with poverty are not its necessary 
consequences ; yet, broadly speaking, ' the destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty;' and the study of the causes of poverty is the study of the causes of the 
degradation of a large part of mankind." 

Strange as it may seem, these are the opening paragraphs * of a treatise on 
political economy by the most eminent of its English professors. It is not neces- 
sary to add anything to them in order to make it evident how completely Pro- 
fessor Marshall has altered the point of view from which political economy has 
been traditionally regarded, and how important his work must be for students of 

* The queries in brackets are, of course, inserted by the reviewer. 
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ethics. The second volume will, no doubt, be even more interesting, from this 
point of view, than the first. The economic value of the book does not concern 
us here ; but the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee of its thoroughness 
and fairness. In the latter part of the book the method of treatment is more 
mathematical than most ethical students are likely to desire ; and there are some 
calculations of pleasure which to the present reviewer seem somewhat friv- 
olous and misleading. But to have definitely taken the problem of the aboli- 
tion of poverty, instead of that of the acquisition of riches, as the starting- 
point, and to have treated the subject throughout with a constant reference to 
the moral welfare of humanity, constitutes a sufficient claim on the gratitude of 
all students of ethics as well as of economics. It is a truly great book, and will 

exert an incalculable influence for good. 

John S. Mackenzie. 

Owens College, Manchester. 

Der Handfertigkeits-Unterricht, seine Theorie und Praxis. Von 
Ferd. Em. Rauscher. III. Theile: pp. vi., 194; iv., 162; iv., 147. 

This is a work of great interest and importance, which ought at once to receive 
the attention of all students of education. It is, so far as I know, by far the most 
complete account that has yet appeared of that method of education which is 
commonly known as Slqjd. The work is in three parts, of which the first ap- 
peared in 1885, the second in 1887, and the third in 1888. The first part is the 
longest and the most generally interesting, containing (1) a general introduction 
on the aim of manual training in schools, (2) an account of the materials and 
methods of teaching, (3) an historical sketch of the theory of the subject, including 
interesting extracts from the writings of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Frobel, 
Herbart, and several others, (4) a short account of the progress of the teaching of 
Slqjd in various countries. In the second volume there are some further state- 
ments of the present position of the different countries with regard to the teach- 
ing of Slqjd. After this, Herr Rauscher proceeds to give a detailed account of 
the tools employed and the objects produced. This part contains many ex- 
cellent illustrations. The third volume is occupied with details of the methods 
in a large number of particular schools in Germany, Denmark, and of work 
Sweden. 

The first volume is, as has been already said, the one of greatest interest. The 
statement of the aims and methods of manual training in schools is admirably 
full, methodical, and exact. It ought to be mentioned that this part of the book 
is a reproduction of a course of lectures delivered by Herr Solomon at Na&s. It 
may consequently be regarded as in some sense an authoritative statement of the 
ideas by which the promoters of the Slojd system are guided. On these ideas a 
few observations may here be in place. 

It is scarcely necessary-to state that the principles by which the movement is 
animated are not in any degree similar to those somewhat Philistine considera- 
tions, which sometimes lead men to advocate the substitution of a training in what 
is immediately " useful," in place of a culture in those elements which tend to 
strengthen the character and enlarge the intelligence. Nor, again, is it the pri- 
mary aim of its promoters to add a certain training of the body to the cultivation 



